FOREWORD                             Xlll

With such a conviction, it would be vain to hope for absolute rules,
laws, principles or dogmas in literature. The individual is the sole
creator, and the individual is the sole judge. But this radical Indi-
vidualism need not commit us to utter skepticism and anarchism. We
have, it must be remembered, refused to deny those things which
palpably exist. Group resemblances and group differences are among
them. So, between the human race as a whole and the unique indi-
vidual self, there are intermediate entities. These are the conditions of
human society: races, languages, nations, social strata, economic in-
terests; and the framework of literature: tendencies, schools, genres,
periods. Perhaps these things are mere conventions; perhaps they are
delusions; but a delusion firmly entertained is a fact for which men
will work and die. Nothing that has power can be an empty name.

So, in a realistic, experimental spirit, we are willing to examine all
the divisions and classifications that have been established among men
and between the works of men. We reject every a priori rejection.
But if we accept these notions as having some kind of reality, we are
not bound to accept them uncritically as exclusive and absolute. We
shall attempt to analyze them. And this process will, almost invariably,
lead us to the same two conclusions. The first is that simple terms
cover a variety of meanings, and that these meanings are not always
reconcilable. We need more words than we have at our disposal to
denote all the things that we have in mind when we speak of lowy
genius, 'poetry, religion. The tyranny of words is due to their loose-
ness. The second is that, when we have defined our categories more
accurately, when we have elaborated a neatly logical gridwork of
terms and notions, in other words when we have built up a system,
we find that it fails to coincide exactly with the moving, organic
complexity of known reality. These two conclusions determine what
we call Pragmatic Relativism: classifications, abstract thoughts should
not be ignored; they are excellent instruments, and we should train
ourselves to handle them with skill; but they are instruments merely,
and not ultimate verities.

A FEW PRACTICAL WORDS OF WARNING

We are aware that this method is more confusing to the young
mind than a. neat array of firm definitions and iron-bound classifica-
tions Our first aim is to make the student conscious of this very
confusion. But be sure that confusion is not the final goal. We shall